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NEW  ENGU  '\JD  MUTUAL  UFE 
INSUR  ^CE  COMPANY 


MARl  21962 


From  roots  of  rugged  tradition  Boston  is  now  rising  to  new  dominance  as  one  of  America's  most  modern  cities  and  most  dynamic 
markets.  The  city  has  become  many  things.  It  is  a  world  center  of  nuclear,  electronic  and  medical  science  — a  powerful  finan- 
cial artery  of  the  country  — a  gateway  between  foreign  ports  and  the  whole  Northeast  marketing  community.  And  it  is  the  north- 
ern anchor  of  the  steadily  emerging  East  Coast  strip-city  of  tomorrow. 

Boston  today  vibrates  with  the  fresh  energy  of  large-scale  construction  and  a  thousand  vigorous  industries,  soundly  established 
or  excitingly  new.  The  mind,  too,  enlivens  and  widens  itself  here  in  a  climate  of  cultural  depth  and  great  universities. 
Planner  and  builder,  industrialist  and  merchant,  scientist  and  artist  are  at  work  in  this  major  American  market,  building  a  massive 
new  opportunity.  This  book  brings  you  their  accomplishment  and  promise. 


INTRODUCTION 


Greater  Boston  is  an  immense  robust  family  of  76  cities  and  towns,  whicli  cover  987  square  miles 
and  are  populated  by  over  2,500,000  people.  The  nation's  sixth  largest  metropolitan  area,  it  is  also 
the  fourth  largest  wholesale  center  and  the  principal  market-place  of  New  England. 
Its  rank  as  fifth  largest  manufacturing  area  has  been  won  by  a  prodigious  output  of  fabricated  metal 
products,  printing  and  publishing,  chemicals,  wearing  apparel,  rubber  goods,  footwear  and  paper, 
and  by  the  important  contribution  of  the  electronic  and  nucleonic  industries. 
From  this  muscular  accomplishment  the  area's  energy  flows  now  into  unprecedented  new  construc- 
tion, helped  by  the  city  administration's  stabilizing  of  the  tax  structure.  A  billion  dollars  of  construc- 
tion is  under  way  or  in  the  planning  stage.  This  includes  a  new  multi-million-dollar  Government 
Center;  Technology  Square  with  800,000  square  feet  of  office,  laboratory,  and  technical  space;  the 
towering  Prudential  Center;  Charles  River  Park,  a  45-acre  tract  of  high-rise  city  apartment  buildings 
and  town  houses;  a  new  $20  million  downtown  skyscraper,  planned  by  British  investors;  and 


a  1500-car  parking  garage  now  completed  beneath  historic  Boston  Common. 
A  new,  second  vehicular  tunnel  which  now  speeds  added  traffic  under  Boston 
Harbor  is  symbolic  of  the  area's  dedication  to  a  thorough  transportation  sys- 
tem. This  system  has  been  developed  in  a  wheel-like  pattern  around  Greater 
Boston's  complex  of  cities  and  towns.  The  present  outer  rim  is  Route  128  — 
'the  Golden  Semi-Circle.'  The  hub  is  formed  by  the  Central  Artery  and  the 
planned  Inner  Belt  Expressway  through  Boston  itself.  Seven  expressways  — 
four  in  use  and  three  planned  —  form  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  The  Outer  Belt 
Expressway  (Interstate  Route  495)  spreads  another  great  rim  around  the  city, 
joined  to  the  hub  complex  by  extensions  of  the  spoke  expressways. 
Route  128  is  already  the  65-mile-long  home  of  over  334  firms,  and  commercial 
and  industrial  development  grows  apace  on  the  present  inner  expressways.  On 


the  Outer  Belt  Expressway  as  it  swings  far  out  into  central  Massachusetts  a 
similar  growth  will  undoubtedly  take  place,  aided  by  Massachusetts'  favorable 
tax  situation:  in  1961  the  State  ranked  25th  among  all  states  in  terms  of  state 
taxes  collected  per  capita  and  42nd  in  state  taxes  on  a  percentage  of  per 
capita  income. 

In  the  suburbs  six  major  regional  shopping  centers,  dozens  of  smaller  ones, 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  thousands  of  new  homes  emphasize  the  city's  out- 
ward reach.  The  evolution  of  large  industrial  parks  —  forty-three  of  them  now 
exist —  has  occurred  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Here  then  is  the  story  of  Greater  Boston  —  its  people,  its  places,  its  burgeoning 
market  potential  — as  it  moves  toward  the  dramatic  strip-city  dream  that 
already  is  merging  all  the  communities  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 


■■ -;■       The  components  of 
the  Eastern  Seaboard 
strip-city  are  shown  as  they 
are  today  (green  areas) 
and  as  present  trends 
indicate  they  will  be  in  the 
future.  Boston  has  not  only 
a  salient  position  in  this 
strip-city  complex  but  room 
for  broad  growth  into  less 
closely  populated  areas. 


THE  GREATER  BOSTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PROGRESS  IN  GREATER  BOSTON 

MAJOR  AREAS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REDEVELOPMENT 


Each  of  Greater  Boston's  76  cities  and  towns  is 
an  entity,  and  no  unincorporated  space  lies 
between  any  of  tlieir  mutual  boundaries.  Local 
government,  police  and  fire  protection,  public 
education,  census,  and  other  processes  function 
border  to  border  in  each  community.  This 
eliminates  the  problem  of  extending  corporate 
boundaries  and  many  mijnicipal  services. 

The  picto-map  shows  outstanding  new 
developments  in  Greater  Boston,  as  well  as 
the  ever-expanding  highway  'wheel'  that  includes 
the  Inner  Belt  Expressway,  Route  128  and  the 
Outer  Belt  Highway.  It  also  illustrates  Greater 
Boston  as  the  solid  northern  anchor  of  the 
nation's  largest  strip-city  —  a  high  population 
urban  belt  shaped  by  efficient  highway  systems. 
Among  the  nine  standard  metropolitan  areas  of 
2  million  population  or  over,  Boston,  with  a 
density  of  2,644  persons  per  square  mile,  ranks 
second  only  to  New  York.  A  major,  compact 
marketing  area,  self-energizing  and  out-reaching, 
awaits  tomorrow's  manufacturers  and  distributors. 
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THE  PEOPLE 
OF  BOSTON 

.  The  'George  Apley'  image  of  the  typical  Bostonian, 
plodding  with  starchy  gait  along  famed  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  exists  today  only  in  fiction.  Modern 
Bostonians  derive  from  Irish,  Italian,  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  German,  Chinese  and  other  origins. 
They  thrive  together,  alertly  aware  of  the  vivid  past 
and  the  rising  new  strengths  of  their  city.  They  are  a 
reservoir  of  many  talents  and  skills,  and  a  responsive 
market  both  for  products  of  general  appeal  and  those 
desired  by  specific  groups. 


TOTAL  HOUSING  UNITS  IN  GREATER  BOSTON  AREA 


Essex  County  (15  Cities  &  Towns) 
Middlesex  County  (29  Cities  &  Towns) 
Norfolk  County  (19  Cities  &  Towns) 
Plymouth  County  (9  Cities  &  Towns) 
Suffolk  County  (4  Cities  &  Towns) 

TOTAL 


1960 

1950 

Housing 

Housing 

Percentage 

Units 

Units 

Change 

98,296 

80,847 

+21.6 

291,959 

239,474 

+21.9 

130,469 

98,822 

+32.0 

30,100 

19,668 

+  53.0 

269,217 

249,289 

+  8.0 

820,041 

688,100 

+  19.2 

AT  HOME 

Home  can  be  heart's  desire  In  Greater  Boston.  For  the  city-minded,  ultra- 
modern apartments  or  the  charm  of  Beacon  Hill  town  houses  create  true 
metropolitan  living,  while  beyond  await  the  village  greens  and  hills  and  close 
community  life  of  typical  New  England  tradition.  Delightful  seashore  and 
country  are  within  easy  reach  of  Boston  and  Its  encircling  cities  and  towns. 
Dwellings  may  vary  from  authentic  Early  American  to  modern  split-level  ranch 
—  on  modest  lot  or  luxurious  country  or  seashore  estate. 

Bostonlans'  love  of  gracious  living  is  emphasized  by  present  house  building 
activity,  which  is  at  a  record  rate.  Construction  materials,  products  and  services 
are  in  strong  demand  to  assure  the  attractive  home  life  in  which  Bostonlans 
take  pride. 
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AT  WORK 


Bostonians  at  work  create  thousands  of  products  —  from  chemi- 
cals to  clothing,  printed  materials  to  machine  parts,  electrical 
and  electronic  equipment  to  soft  drinks.  In  manufacturing  alone, 
Greater  Boston  firms  employ  298,085  workers  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $1.4  billion.  Other  workers  — in  architecture,  adver- 
tising, finance  and  investment,  industrial  research,  public 
service,  construction,  medicine,  manufacturing,  commercial 
fishing,  law,  and  education  —  deliver  results  which  often  extend 
world-wide. 

Such  variety  of  employment  has  evolved  a  skilled  labor  force 
and  a  minimum  of  unemployment.  Professional  and  technical 
personnel  total  12.1%  of  Greater  Boston's  work  force,  a  higher 
proportion  than  that  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh  or  St.  Louis.  Craftsmen  and  foremen  are  also  a  larger 
group  proportionately  than  in  other  areas  — an  impressive 
14.9%  of  the  work  force. 

The  skilled  Boston  labor  force  earns  more  than  do  workers  in 
many  other  sections  of  the  country  —  and  has  more  to  spend  on 
the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 


AT  PLAY 


Boston's  continuous  influx  of  visitors  —  and  Bostonians  themselves  — 
have  almost  unlimited  entertainment  possibilities. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  are  devoted  fans  each  year  of  four  major-league 
teams  — the  Boston  Red  Sox,  the  professional  football  Patriots,  the  Bruins 
of  hockey  fame,  and  the  championship  Boston  Celtics  basketball  team. 
The  area  offers  excellent  beaches  for  public  enjoyment,  golf  courses, 
indoor  and  outdoor  skating  rinks,  skiing  areas,  swimming  pools,  race- 
tracks, summer  theaters,  and  art  centers.  There  are  scores  of  nationally 
known  restaurants,  popular  and  art  film  motion  picture  theaters,  legiti- 
mate theaters,  and  clubs  featuring  jazz  groups,  dancing  and  floor  shows. 
Boston  has  its  own  delightful  playgrounds,  but  is  also  within  easy  travel 
time  to  Cape  Cod's  miles  of  dunes  and  seashore.  New  Hampshire's  White 
Mountains,  Vermont's  rustic  delights,  and  the  unforgettable  coast  and 
interior  of  Maine.  Excellent  ski  slopes  are  numerous  in  all  the  northern 
New  England  states. 

Bostonians  know  how  to  enjoy  life,  from  fashionable 
theater  parties  to  free  concerts  by  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  at  the  Hatch  Shell  on  the  Charles  River 
Esplanade.  The  resulting  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  recreation  creates  a  lively  market  for  the 
manufacturer  of  goods  for  sports,  hobbies  and  other 
leisure-time  activities. 


BOSTON'S   CULTURAL  HERITAGE 


Boston's  celebrated  past  is  carefully , preserved  and  made  accessible  to  every- 
one. History  and  the  prolific  artistic  contribution,  from  early  Colonial  times  to 
the  present,  stimulate  Bostonian  and  visitor  in  art  galleries,  museums,  the 
Fenway  Court  of  'Mrs.  Jack'  Gardner,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  nostalgic  historic  shrines  throughout  the  area's  seventy-six 
cities  and  towns. 

Today's  cultural  pleasures  are  also  enjoyed  through  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
Pops  Orchestras,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Boston  Arts  Festival,  the  Museum 
of  Science,  Hayden  Planetarium,  Cambridge's  Loeb  Drama  Center,  the  Metro- 
politan Boston  Arts  Center  Theater,  and  summer  theaters.  Pre-Broadway  plays 
and  musicals  come  continuously  to  the  city's  many  in-town  theaters. 


SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 


Mainspring  of  a  community's  future  is  the  depth  of  its  approach  to  education 
and  the  ability  to  give  education  to  many.  Boston's  universities  —  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology,  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Brandeis,  Boston  College,  and  Tufts  University  —  are  a  steadily  nourish- 
ing force  in  the  community.  They  provide,  too,  top  managerial  and  technical 
talent.  Sixteen  institutions  of  higher  le,arning  in  the  city,  and  47  in  the  Metro- 
politan area,  are  authorized  to  grant  degrees. 

The  fame  of  Greater  Boston's  educational  institutions  is  a  magnet  for  foreign 
students,  attracting  4%  of  all  the  foreign  undergraduates  in  the  nation 
and  7%  of  the  graduate  students. 

Greater  Boston  has  over  15,500  teachers  and  400,000  students  in  public 
schools.  There  are  many  private  and  parochial  schools  and  academies.  Con- 
stant experimentation  is  carried  on  in  impressive  new  buildings  and  through 
progressive  teaching  techniques. 

The  student  market  for  teen-age  and  college-level  products  is  large  and 
responsive. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  BY  MAJOR  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  IN  GREATER  BOSTON  -  Recent  academic  year 


Institution 


Bachelors  and 
First  Professional 
Degree 


Masters  and 
Second  Level 
Degree 


Babson  institute  of  Business  Administration 
Boston  College 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston  University 
Brandeis  University 
Curry  College 
Emerson  College 
Emmanuel  College 
Harvard  University 
Lesley  College 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 
Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
New  England  College  of  Pharmacy 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Northeastern  University 
Radcliffe  College 
Regis  College 
Simmons  College 
State  College  at  Boston 
Suffolk  University 
Tufts  University 
Wellesley  College 
Wheelock  College 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

142 

41 

975 

324 

115 

98 

14 

5 

3 

1324 

834 

481 

380 

111 

150 

33 

7 

28 

7 

41 

4 

5 

181 

20 

628 

124 

105 

17 

51 

56 

32 

88 
786 

8 
8 

8 
793 

3 

45 

2 

19 

31 

24 

1286 

45 

206 

25 

Doctorates 
(Ph.O.s, 
Ed.D.s,  etc.) 

Men  Women 


309 


189 


CHURCHES 


Boston  churches  serve  virtually  every  denomination  and  many,  such  as 
Old  North  Church,  Park  Street  Church  and  Trinity  Church  in  Copley  Square, 
are  distinguished  historic  or  architectural  landmarks.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese,  with  its  center  at  the  famous  Holy  Cross  Cathedral,  is  the 
second  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  is  one  of  only  twelve  in  the  country. 

Protestant  denominations  include  Apostolic,  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  Evangelical,  Lutheran,  IVIethodist,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian, 
and  Universalist,  as  well  as  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist, 
world  headquarters  of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  The  World  Christian 
Endeavor's  headquarters  was  first  established  here,  as  were  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  and  the  far-reaching 
missionary  activities  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Splendid  Jewish  temples  are  also  an  important  part  of  the  city's 
religious  life. 
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HOSPITALS  IN  THE  GREATER  BOSTON  AREA  WITH 
300  BED  CAPACITY  OR  OVER 

Hospital  Specialty 

Beth  Israel   General 

Boston  City  .   Genera! 

Boston  State   Mental 

Carney     ...    General 

Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  .    .    .  Pediatric-Comm.  Diseases 

Cushing  General   Mental 

Lawrence  Quigley  Memorial   General 

Long  Island   General, Chronic,  T.B. 

Massachusetts  General   General,  Mental 

Metropolitan  State   Mental 

New  England  Deaconess     .    .    .    .    .    .  General,  Chronic,  T.B. 

Quincy  City   General 

Saint  Elizabeth's   General  and  Psychiatric 

U.  S.  Naval  Hospital   .  General 

V.  A.  Bedford   Psychiatric 

V.  A.  Boston      .   General  and  Psychiatric 

V.  A.  West  Roxbury   General  and  Paraplegic 

Walter  Fernald  State  School   Psychiatric  '  ; 

(80  additional  hospitals  are  located  within  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
area  with  a  total  bed  capacity  of  10,146) 


HOSPITALS 

Health  is  Greater  Boston's  third 
largest  'industry,'  in  terms  of 
dollars  invested  and  spent.  The 
community  is  pre-eminent  in  medi- 
cal skills,  research,  and  facilities: 
People  journey  from  around  the 
globe  for  treatment  at  Boston's 
internationally  -  respected  medical 


institutions. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Area,  7,000  patients  are  treated  daily  in  52  voluntary  hospitals. 
Expenses  of  these  hospitals  total  more  than  $100  million  annually,  of  which  over 
$63  million  is  payroll  expense.  Payrolls  of  proprietary  and  government-financed  hospi- 
tals increase  this  by  an  added  $14  million.  Three  great  medical  schools  —  Harvard, 
Tufts,  and  Boston  University  —  and  hospitals  associated  with  them  have  won  gener- 
ous grants  from  Federal  and  other  sources  for  medical  exploration.  The  Program  for 
Harvard  Medicine  alone  has  an  aggregate  total  of  $58  million.  Other  research  projects, 
including  a  nuclear  reactor  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  will  bring  new 
victories  to  the  many  impressive  medical  discoveries  already  achieved  through  Boston 


Insurance  Companies  with  Home  Offices 
In  the  Greater  Boston  Area 


Number  of  Insurance 
Companies 

23      .    .  . 

42      .'   .  . 
8 


Specialty 

Accident  and  Health 
.    .        Fire  and  Casualty 
Life,  Accident  and  Health 


i 


INSURANCE  CENTER 

Boston  is  a  nationally  important  insurance  cen- 
ter. Tlie  foremost  U.S.  insurance  companies 
have  home  or  regional  offices  within  the  city 
or  in  suburban  office  parl<s  and  other 
'greenbelt'  locations.  The  tallest  building  in  New 
England  is  the  home  office  of  one  nation-wide 
insurance  company.  Another  is  creating,  in-town, 
the  second  largest  multi-block  complex  in  the 
United  States  —  encompassing  smartly  modern 
shops,  restaurants,  business  buildings,  its 
own  regional  office  and  a  magnificent  audi- 
torium built  by  the  city.  Other  insurance  com- 
panies have  recently  erected  new  buildings  or 
extensive  additions. 
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INVESTMENT  and  FINANCE 


Metropolitan  Boston  has  26  national  banks  operating  111  offices  and  37  trust  com- 
panies with  98  branches,  all  in  Greater  Boston.  These  272  bank  offices  give  each  city 
and  town  easy  access  to  a  commercial  bank. 

The  Metropolitan  area  also  has  133  savings  institutions  with  deposits  of  over  $3  billion; 
21  savings  and  loan  associations  with  deposits  of  $450  million;  100  co-operative  banks 
with  deposits  of  $780  million;  and  nurnerous  credit  unions. 

Virtually  every  dollar  spent  in  New  England  journeys  through  Boston  at  some  time. 
As  District  One  headquarters  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  city  has  financial 
facilities,  services  and  skills  which  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
U.  S.  area.  Particularly  valued  is  the  broad  foreign  trade  experience  of  its  bankers, 
together  with  strategically  located  world-wide  branch  offices  and  correspondent 
relationships.  Boston  banks  take  pride  in  delivering  credit  information  swiftly  from 
extensive,  fast-reference  files. 

The  Boston  Stock  Exchange  is  the  nation's  largest  unmerged  stock  exchange.  Shares 
traded  annually  exceed  6,062,000. 


Average  Yearly  Clearings,  Debits,  Deposits  and  Loans  Outstanding 
of  Greater  Boston  Banks  (in  millions) 

Clearings  Debits  Deposits  Loans 

$41,604  $61,020  $29,188  $21,737 


GREATER  BOSTON  -  MAPS  AND  STATISTICS 
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THE  BOSTON 


METROPOLITAN  AREA 

The  major  subdivisions  of  most  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  counties.  Greater  Boston's  sub- 
divisions are  cities  and  towns.  No  unincorporated 
areas  intervene.  Parts  of  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  of  Boston  fall  into  five 
counties  — Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Plymouth, 
and  Suffolk  —  but  none  of  the  concepts  of 
metropolitan  Boston,  past  or  present,  bear  any 
relation  to  county  boundaries.  The  major  func- 
tion of  the  county  is  to  administer  the  courts. 

Boston  planners  realized  long  ago  that  many 
metropolitan  problems  cut  across  city  and  town 
lines.  Steps  were  thus  taken  to  provide  certain 
services  on  a  metropolitan  basis  — water,  sew- 
ers, throughway  policing,  beach  and  park  con- 
trol, and  rapid  transit.  Appropriate  organizations 
now  provide  these  services  throughout  the  more 
heavily  populated  sections. 

The  basic  map  shows  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
area's  cities  and  towns. 

The  second  overlay  shows  major  expressways  and 
other  roads,  air  and  sea  terminals,  railroads, 
and  major  lines  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority. The  third  overlay  illustrates  the  retail 
market  areas  in  the  metropolitan  area.  On  the 
fourth  overlay,  manufacturingareas  areshown.The 
fifth  overlay  shows  colleges,  museums  and  other 
points  of  general  interest. 


LEGEND 

MAJOR  RETAIL  MARKETS 

'it  Boston 

•  Downtown  Areas 

A  Local  Shopping  Centers  (25  or  less  stores) 
■  Regional  Shopping  Centers  (over  25  stores) 


LEGEND 


MAJOR    MANUFACTURING    AREAS  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  PARKS 

Cities  and  Towns  with : 
''/■  Heavy  manufacturing  (5000  or  more  employees) 

■  Light  manufacturing 

■  Industrial  Parks 


15  26 


-  1  thru  8 
■1  thruTS 


vV' 
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39  40 


38  39 


X. 


45  46 


LEGEND 


POINTS  OF  INTEREST 
Major  Colleges  and  Universities 

15  Babson  Institute,  Wellesley 

16  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill 

1  Boston  University,  Boston 

17  Brandeis  University,  Waltham 

18  Curry  College,  Milton 

2  Emerson  College,  Boston 

3  Emmanuel  College,  Boston 

19  Harvard  University,  Cambridge 

20  Lesley  College,  Cambridge 

4  Massachusetts  College  of  Art.  Boston 

5  Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry, 
Boston 

6  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Boston 

21  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge 

7  New  England  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Boston 

8  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston 

9  Northeastern  University,  Boston 

22  Radcliffe  College.  Cambridge 

23  Regis  College,  Weston 

10  Simmons  College,  Boston 

11  State  College  at  Bgston 

12  Suffolk  University,  Boston 

25  Tufts  University,  Medford 

26  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley 

13  Wentworth  Institute,  Boston 

24  Weston  College,  Weston 

14  Wheelock  College,  Boston 
iVluseums 

I  Antiquarian  House,  Concord 
Antique  Auto  Museum,  Brookline 
Boston  Arts  Center,  Boston 
Botanical  Museum,  Cambridge 
Busch-Reisinger  Museum,  Cambridge 
Children's  Art  Centre,  Boston 
Children's  Museum,  Boston 
Emerson  House,  Concord 
Essex  Institute,  Salem 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge 
Geological  Museum,  Cambridge 
Gore  Place,  Waltham 
Hathaway  Guest  House,  Salem 
Historical  Society,  Dedham 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Boston 
Jackson  Homestead,  Newton 
Josiah  Quincy  House,  Quincy 
Lyman  House,  Waltham 
Manchester  Historical  House,  Manchester 
Mineralogical  Museum,  Cambridge 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Cambridge 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Museum  of  Science,  Boston 
Old  Ordinary,  Hingham 
Parker  Tavern,  Reading 
,  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge 


IS  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 

2b  Peter  Tufts  House,  Medford 

2S  Phineas  Upham  House,  Melrose 

19  Pioneers'  Village,  Salem 

Z2  Rebecca  Nurse  House,  Danvers 

27  Royall  House,  Medford 

2b  Rumford  House.  Woburn 

Samuel  Lincoln  House.  Hingham 
Samuel  Stetson  House,  Hanover 
"Scotch"  Boardman  House,  Saugus 
State  Archives  Museum,  Boston 
Wayside,  Sudbury 
Wenham  Historical  Association  and 
Museum,  Wenham 
Major  Historic  Sites 

42  Abigail  Adams  Birthplace,  Weymouth 

39  Adams  National  Historic  Site,  Quincy 

6  Benjamin  Franklin  Birthplace,  Boston 

36  Beverly  Farms.  Beverly 

38  Birthplaces  of  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Quincy 

1  Boston  Common.  Boston 

45  Bradford  House.  Duxbury 

25  Buckman  Tavern,  Lexington 

18  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Boston 

22  Cambridge  Common,  Cambridge 

23  Christ  Church,  Cambridge 

29  Concord  Bridge  and  Battleheld,  Concord 

16  Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground,  Boston 

40  Dorothy  Quincy  Homestead,  Quincy 

10  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 

41  First  Parish  Church,  Quincy 

31  Fort  Sewall,  Marblehead 

3  Granary  Burying  Ground,  Boston 

26  Hancock-Clark  House,  Lexington 

19  Harrison  Gray  Otis  House,  Boston 

33  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Salem 

21  James  Russell  Lowell  House,  Cambridge 

24  Jason  Russell  House,  Arlington 

4  King's  Chapel,  Boston 

27  Lexington  Green,  Lexington 

20  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge 

28  Munroe  Tavern,  Lexington 

46  Myles  Standish  Monument,  Duxbury 

34  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Birthplace,  Salem 

14  Old  Corner  Book  Store,  Boston 

12  Old  North  Church,  Boston 

43  Old  Ship  Church,  Hingham 

7  Old  State  House,  Boston 

5  Old  South  Meeting  House.  Boston 

32  Old  Witch  House,  Salem 

2  Park  Street  Church,  Boston 

11  Paul  Revere  House,  Boston 

15  Paul  Revere  Mall,  Boston 

35  Saugus  Iron  Works,  Saugus 

8  Site  of  Boston  Massacre,  Boston 

9  Site  of  Boston  Tea  Party,  Boston 

13  Site  of  First  Public  School.  Boston 

37  Suffolk  Resolves  House.  Milton 

17  U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution 

30  Wayside  Inn.  Sudbury 

44  Winslow  House.  Marshheld 
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POPULATION  AND  INCOME  TABLES  OF  COUNTIES  CONTAINING  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  WITHIN  BOSTON  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREA 

As  estimated  by  Sales  Management  magazine,  1961 

Copyright,  Sales  Management's  Survey  of  Buying  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed.  Effective  buying  income 


COUNTY 


Population  estimates 


(Thousands) 


%  of 
U.S.A. 


Households 
(Thousands) 


Consumer 
Spending  Units 
(Thousands) 


Urban 
Population 
(Thousands) 


estimates,  1960 
Net  Dollars  %  of 

(Thousands)  U.S.A. 


Essex 

574.1 

.3164 

176.1 

199.7 

519.9 

1,266,838 

.3538 

Middlesex 

1,256.5 

.6925 

357.4 

411.6 

1,073.3 

2,875,741 

.8031 

MUl  iuir\ 

Dl  v/rr^/*t  1  it  K 

524.7 

150.5 

172.9 

453.6 

1,317,274 

.3679 

r  lyriiuu  II 1 
Suffolk 

25S.2 

1  AD? 

79.4 

85.4 

151.2 

532,661 

.1487 

783.8 

4320 

223.1 

291.7 

783.8 

1,683,018 

.4700 

Effective  buying  income  estimates, 

1960 

Income 

Breakdown 

of  Households 

Per 

Per 

Income 

Cash  Income 

$0-2,499 

$2,500-3.999 

$4,000-6.999 

$7,000-9.999 

$10,000  and  over 

Capita 

Household 

Per  C.S.U. 

Per  Household 

%  Hsids.  < 

%  Inc. 

%  HsIds. 

%  Inc. 

%Hslds. 

%  Inc.. 

%  HsIds. 

%  Inc. 

%  HsIds. 

%  Inc. 

2,207 

7,194 

6,344 

6,687 

10.1 

2.2 

17.9 

8.3 

40.5 

31.6 

18.1 

21.6 

13.4 

36.3 

2,289 

8,046 

6,987 

7,478 

7.4 

1.5 

14.6 

6.1 

40.5 

28.1 

19.7 

21.0 

17.8 

43.3 

2,511 

8,753 

7,619 

8,174 

6.3 

1.1 

12.6 

4.8 

39.3 

25.1 

20.4 

19.9 

21.4 

49.1 

2,087 

6,709 

6,237 

6,357 

12.3 

2.8 

20.8 

10.2 

39.7 

32.6 

16.1 

20.2 

11.1 

34.2 

2,147 

7,544 

5,770 

6,611 

8.5 

1.9 

16.7 

7.9 

41.7 

32.8 

19.0 

22.9 

14.1 

34.5 

TOTAL  PERSONAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  1960  AND  1950 


Essex  County 

Beverly 

Danvers 

Hamilton 

Lynn 

Lynnfield 

Manchester 

Marblehead 

Middleton 

Nahant 

Peabody 

Salem 

Saugus 

Swampscott 

Topsfield 

Wenham 


Per  Capita 

$2,824 
2,672 
2,521 
2,521 
2,647 
2,773 
3,151 
2,394 
2,559 
2,773 
2,597 
2,647 
2,773 
2,697 
2,647 


By  Citi 

I960 

Total  Income 

$102,288 
55,623 
13,833 
238,547 
22,354 
10,781 
58,240 

8,879 

9,819 
88,739 
100,948 
54,928 
39,984 

9,027 

7,367 


es  and  Towns  —  Boston 

1950 

Per  Capita  Total  Income 

$1,868  $  53,955 

1,768  27,793 

1,668  4,610 

1,668  166,363 

1,751  6,876 

1,834  5,260 

2,085  28,700 

1,585  4,622 

1,693  4,536 

1,834  41,531 

1,718  76,808 

1,751  30,051 

1,834  21,238 

1,785  2,520 

1,751  2,879 


Metropolitan 

Per  Cent 
Change 

89.6 
100.1 
200.1 

43.4 
225.1 
105.0 
102.9 

91.2 
116.5 
113.7 

31.4 

82.8 

88.3 
258.2 
155.9 


Area  (Total  Dollar  Income  in  Thousands) 

I960 


1950 


Total 

2,669 

821,357 

1,772 

477,742 

71.9 

Middlesex  County 

Arlington 

3,003 

152,641 

1,990 

88,262 

72.9 

Ashland 

2,571 

19,933 

1,701 

5,954 

234.8 

Bedford 

2,647 

28,979 

1,751 

9,165 

216.2 

Belmont 

3,262 

93,525 

2,158 

59,088 

58.3 

Burlington 

2,597 

33,509 

1,718 

5,583 

500.2 

Cambridge 

2,647 

282,022 

1,751 

211,416 

33.4 

Concord 

2,824 

34,665 

1,868 

16,108 

115.2 

Everett 

2,601 

115,243 

1,721 

80,514 

43.1 

Framingham 

2,697 

119,755 

1,785 

56,386 

112.4 

Lexington 

3,277 

91,494 

2,168 

37,582 

143.5 

Lincoln 

3,242 

17,980 

2,145 

5,206 

245.4 

Maiden 

2,392 

134,784 

1,583 

94,670 

42.4 

Medford 

2,571 

166,740 

1,701 

112,458 

48.3 

Melrose 

2,647 

78,518 

1,751 

47,256 

66.2 

Natick 

2,816 

80,664 

1,863 

36,958 

118.3 

Newton 

2,974 

272,115 

1,968 

161,364 

68.6 

North  Reading 

2,647 

21,689 

1,751 

7,708 

181.4 

Reading 

2,647 

50,976 

1,751 

24,524 

107.9 

Somerville 

2,445 

230,654 

1,618 

165,604 

39.3 

Stoneham 

2,697 

48,322 

1,785 

23,739 

103.6 

Sudbury 

2,571 

19,102 

1,701 

4,416 

332.6 

Wakefield 

2,773 

67,317 

1,834 

36,007 

87.0 

Waltham 

2,571 

140,050 

1,701 

80,265 

74.5 

Watertow/n 

2,597 

101,262 

1,718 

64,131 

57.9 

Wayland 

2,750 

28,704 

1,820 

8,021 

257.9 

Weston 

3,277 

27,081 

2,168 

10,896 

148.5 

Wilmington 

2,647 

32,902 

1,751 

12,325 

167.0 

Per  Cent 


*County  totals  include  only  those  cities  and  towns  In  the  standard  metropolitan  area. 


III IQU if?3t;A  wuunty 

Total  Income 

Dav  r*anlfo 

rCf  oapiia 

Total  Income 

Change 

Winchester 

3,277 

62,699 

2,168 

33,624 

86.5 

Woburn 

2,647 

83,071 

1,751 

35,881 

131.5 

Total 

2,719 

2,636,396 

1,788 

1,535,111 

71.7 

Norfolk  County 

Bralntree 

$2,506 

$  77,501 

$1,658 

$  38,401 

101.8 

Brookline 

3,882 

220,793 

2,568 

147,889 

49.3 

Canton 

2,647 

33,781 

1,751 

13,071 

158.4 

Cohasset 

2,823 

16,275 

1,868 

6,970 

133.5 

Dedham 

2,574 

61,302 

1,703 

31,483 

94.7 

Dover 

2',975 

8,452 

1,968 

3)389 

149.4 

Holbrook 

2,571 

25,792 

1,701 

6,811 

278.7 

Medfield 

2,571 

12,613 

1,701 

7,738 

63.0 

Milton 

3,325 

86,709 

2,200 

49,269 

76.0 

Needham 

3,025 

77,546 

2,002 

32,665 

137.4 

Norfolk 

2,394 

8,307 

1,585 

4,286 

93.8 

Nri  rvA/nnrl 
1  "(Ul  wuuu 

2  823 

67  772 

1  868 

31  076 

118.1 

Quincy 

2)647 

229)643 

l!751 

146)795 

56)4 

Randolph 

2,521 

47,513 

1,668 

16,650 

185.4 

Sharon 

2,667 

26,809 

1,765 

8,555 

213.4 

Walpole 

2,571 

36,130 

1,701 

15,494 

133.2 

Wellesley 

3,529 

91,814 

2,335 

47,982 

91.4 

Westwood 

2,622 

27,091 

1,735 

10,162 

166.6 

Weymouth 

2,672 

128,179 

1,768 

57,796 

121.8 

Total 

2,905 

1,284,022 

1,957 

676,482 

89.8 

Plymouth  County 

Duxbury 

2,596 

11,900 

1,718 

5,441 

118.7 

Hanover 

2,596 

15,345 

1,718 

5,822 

163.6 

Hingham 

2,899 

44,387 

1,918 

20,455 

117.0 

Hull 

2,647 

14,953 

1,751 

5,917 

152.7 

Marshfield 

2,521 

11,818 

1,668 

5,449 

116.9 

Norwell 

2,647 

13,603 

1,751 

4,404 

208.9 

Pembroke 

2,420 

11,737 

1,601 

4,129 

184.3 

Rockland 

2,496 

32,383 

1,651 

14,793 

118.9 

Scituate 

2,723 

30,239 

1,801 

10,793 

180.2 

Total 

2,654 

186,365 

1,758 

77,203 

141.4 

Suffolk  County 

Boston 

2,471 

1,674,414 

1,635 

1,310,361 

27.8 

Chelsea 

2,211 

74,024 

1,463 

56,928 

30.0 

Revere 

2,367 

94,358 

1,566 

57,571 

63.9 

Winthrop 

2,521 

50,899 

1,668 

32,519 

56.5 

Total 

2,432 

1,893,695 

1,625 

1,457,379 

29.9 

Grand  Total 

2,656 

6,821,835 

1,717 

4,146,714 

64.5 
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MARKETS: 


DOWNTOWN   AND  SUBURBAN 

As  the  market  place  for  all  New  England,  Boston  enjoys  a  broad  variety  of 
specialized  and  general  retail-market  areas.  The  largest  department  store  in 
New  England  is  in  the  downtown  retail  section.  Here  too  are  the  world's  largest 
specialty  store,  other  large  department  stores,  and  shops  of  all  types.  A  fashion- 
able retail  area  is  nearby,  in  the  Back  Bay  area. 

Boston's  central  shopping  district  has  over  9,000  retail  establishments,  ac- 
counting for  about  39%  of  retail  sales  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This  in-town 
core  is  augmented  by  community  shopping  centers  in  the  surrounding  cities  and 
towns.  These  centers  offer  a  good  selection  of  convenience  goods  (low  value, 
standard  items  purchased  frequently  and  widely  distributed)  and  a  variety  of 
shopping  goods  (items  of  higher  value,  purchased  only  after  comparing  price, 
quality,  and  style  in  a  number  of  stores).  Six  regional  shopping  centers,  de- 
veloped on  the  periphery  of  this  area,  present  a  wider  selection  of  shopping 
goods,  together  with  an  abundant  stock  of  convenience  and  speciality  lines. 
Two  more  centers  are  now  under  way. 

Boston  has  a  market  density  volume  62  times  greater  than  the  national  average. 
It  is  the  northeastern  base  of  the  "Golden  Market  Zone"  — a  12-state  area 
crossing  through  the  center  of  the  northeastern  section  and  accounting  for 
45%  of  total  U.S.  retail  sales,  according  to  a  recent  retail  trade  census.  Greater 
Boston  retail  trade  increased  at  a  rate  of  $100  million  a  year  between  1954  and 
1958.  At  this  rate  it  should  total  at  least  $4.6  billion  by  1970. 

GREATER  BOSTON'S  SHOPPING  CENTERS  SERVE  A  POPULATION  OF 
2,565,732,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  1960  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION.  THE 
ESTIMATE  OF  THIS  POPULATION'S  PERSONAL  INCOME  (AFTER  TAXES)  WAS 
$5,844,737,000  FOR  THE  SAME  YEAR.  THIS  MEANT  A  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 
OF  $2,278  PER  PERSON  OR  $7,517  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  777,495 
FAMILIES  OF  THE  AREA. 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  OF  GREATER  BOSTON  AREA 
FAMILIES  BY  MAJOR  GROUPS  FOR  1960 

Food   $1,841,092,155 

Housing    794,884,232 

Automobile  Transportation   660,455,281 

Clothing    505,495,251 

Housefurnishings   333,150,009 

Fuel  and  Utilities   309,771,061 

Alcoholic  Beverages    81,826,318 

Tobacco    80,288,975 

All  Others  (Including  gifts  and  savings)    ....  $1,237,773,718 

Total  Disposable  Income   $5,844,737,000 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


BOSTON: 


THE  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 

When  new  products  require  a  controlled 
test  area  having  specific  data  of  population, 
income,  buying  power  and  other  factors. 
Greater  Boston  is  unusually  suited  for  tailor- 
ing test  conditions  to  meet  any  need.  Each 
city  and  town  maintains  its  own  census,  with 
facts  and  figures  readily  available  about 
income,  construction,  manufacturing  and  all 
other  pertinent  categories.  The  character  of 
the  cities  and  towns  varies  greatly,  from 
sophisticated  metropolitan  areas  to  near- 
rural  towns  on  the  outer  fringes.  Several 
have  populations  of  one  particular  national 
group  —  valuable  in  testing  products  of 
limited  appeal. 

Greater  Boston's  communications  media 
serve  market  testing  techniques  well.  Three 
daily  Boston  newspapers,  three  Sunday  and 
one  international  newspaper,  suburban  pa- 
pers, magazines  and  trade  publications  are 
available  for  test  use.  Outdoor  advertising 
delivers  measured  circulation  in  all  business 
areas  throughout  the  market,  and  can  be 
readily  tailored  for  special  testing  purposes. 


Sixteen  commercial  radio  stations  make 
possible  both  mass  and  selective  cover- 
age. Three  commercial  television  stations 
and  an  educational  television  channel  are 
located  in  the  metropolitan  area,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  commercial  and  non-profit 
FM  radio  stations.  Transportation  advertis- 
ing, direct  mail  facilities  and  other  spe- 
cialized media  are  available..  With  all  of 
these  versatile  facilities,  a  planned  test 
campaign  can  be  executed  under  condi- 
tions which  fev*  communities  can  offer. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Five  separate  transportation  systems  handle  international  and  local 
traffic  in  tlie  Greater  Boston  area.  Logan  International  Airport  gives 
direct  access  to  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  all  points  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Boston's  highway  system  is  a  vital  element  in 
the  area's  'strip-city'  growth,  making  possible  fast  and  safe  travel 
in  and  out  of  the  various  cities  and  towns.  Three  Class  1  railroads  have 
terminals  in  Boston.  The  Port  of  Boston  affords  the  shortest  through 
route  between  Europe  and  the  interior  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  And  finally,  one  of  the  four  subway  systems  in  the  United 
States  is  maintained  by  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  with 
additional  facilities  covering  thirteen  cities  and  towns. 

Logan  Airport,  a  few  minutes  from  downtown  Boston,  has  the  world's 
longest  commercial  runway  — 10,022  feet  — capable  of  serving  the 
commercial  jet  traffic  of  the  present  and  future.  Fifteen  airlines  have 
terminals  at  the  Airport  and  contribute  to  the  286  daily  arrivals  and 
departures.  Direct  rapid  transit  service  is  operated  to  and  from  down- 
town Boston.  Logan  handles  both  international  and  domestic  traffic 
as  a  dual-purpose  airport,  saving  time  and  expense  for  passengers 
and  cargo  customers.  Air  rates  from  Boston  are  below  those  of  many 
other  international  gateways.  Activities  of  Logan  Airport,  the  Port  of 
Boston  and  other  transportation  facilities  are  coordinated  by  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 

Since  Boston  is  New  England's  principal  port,  transportation  facili- 
ties of  ail  kinds  are  excellent.  Massachusetts  has  8,900  intra-state 
carriers  — 8,100  common  and  800  contract. 
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Major  highways  and  expressways,  already  contributing  so  much 
to  the  area's  well-being,  are  being  constantly  improved,  with  new 
"spokes"  and  "rims"  of  the  wheel-shaped  highway  system  under 
construction  or  in  the  planning  stage.  Industries  shipping  freight  by 
motor  common  carriers  are  in  a  favorable  competitive  position  with 
producers  outside  New  England. 

New  England's  rate  and  tariff  system  often  means  substantial  freight 
savings  when  size  and  density  of  shipments  are  considered,  and 
metropolitan  Boston  shippers  frequently  enjoy  lower  costs,  for  similar 
hauls,  than  competitors  located  elsewhere. 

Railroad  transportation  is  a  $75,000,000  annual  business  in  this 
area.  The  combined  trackage  built  and  maintained  by  the  three  rail- 
roads serving  Boston  is  nearly  2,000  miles.  Sidings  directly  supply 
rail  service  to  over  1,700  industrial  firms.  Public  delivery  yards,  less- 
than-carload  freight  houses,  and  special  pick-up  and  delivery  sta- 
tions serve  several  hundred  other  firms. 

The  freight  traffic  of  the  New  England  railroads  is  well  diversified. 
More  than  one-half  the  tonnage  carried  falls  into  the  categories  of 
manufacturers  and  miscellaneous. 

Principal  imports  handled  in  the  Port  of  Boston  are  petroleum 
products,  sugar,  iron  ore,  wood  pulp,  wool  and  gypsum.  Principal 
exports  are  steel  scrap,  machinery,  lumber,  paper  goods,  grains, 
and  fertilizers. 


Typical  Yearly  Cargo  Movetni 


lilroad  Carloadlngs 

283,948 


Air  Cargo 

66,520.000  lbs. 


if  Boston 

Shipping 

20,465,000  short  tons 


SKILLED   LABOR  RESOURCES 


Greater  Boston's  high  percentage  of  skilled  workers  and  the  reservoir  of  trained 
technical  personnel  from  its  colleges  and  universities  have  made  this  the  nation's 
center  for  electronic  and  industrial  research  activities.  In  addition  to  over  30,000 
degree-holding  engineers  and  scientists,  Boston  has  the  largest  concentration 
of  professionally  trained  employees  of  any  metropolitan  area  in  the  free  world. 
Filling  the  need  for  unskilled  workers,  female  participation  by  both  full-  and 
part-time  workers  has  grown  rapidly. 

Boston  has  an  enviably  low  work  stoppage  record.  The  most  recent  estimate 
shows  the  percentage  loss  of  working  time  is  .06 — much  lower  than  the  national 
average  of  .61  for  the  same  period.  Over  the  past  decade,  Massachusetts  has 
the  best  record  for  labor  stability  of  all  major  industrial  states. 


Total  Pop.     %  of  Pop.      %  of  Total  Populatio 


District*  1960  Over  16  Male  Female 

Essex  307,683  71.6  48.4  51.6 

Middlesex  969,548  72.7  48.0  52.0 

Norfolk  442,042  69.7  48.0  52.0 

Plymouth  70,211  68.8  49.1  50.9 

Suffolk  778,534  72.6  47.4  52.6 

Totals  2,568,018  fL6  47^  52.1 


*These  districts  represent  the  portions  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfoli 
Plymouth,  and  Suffolk  counties,  respectively,  which  fall  with  t 
Boston  S.M.A. 

OCCUPATION  GROUP  -  Recent  Employment 

Per  Cent  of  Labor 


Occupational  Group               Number  (OOO's)  Force 

Operatives  and  Kindred  231.6  19.4 

Clerical  and  Kindred  213.7  17.9 

Craftsmen  and  Foremen  177.9  14.9 

Professional  and  Technical  144.5  12.1 

Service  Workers  Except  Household     112.2  9.4 

Managers,  Officials  Except  Farm  110.8  9.3 

Sales  Workers  102.7  8.6 

Labor  Except  Farm  and  Mine  56.1  4.7 

Private  Household  Workers  22.7  1.9 

Occupations  Not  Reported  10.8  1.3 

Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen  ^  "  - 
ers  and  Farm  Managers 


100.0 


WATER   AND   POWER  RESOURCES 


Seventeen  reservoirs  with  a  combined  capacity  of  477  billion  gallons  give  the  Boston 
iVletropolitan  area  one  of  the  world's  purest  and  most  dependable  water  supplies.  The 
Metropolitan  Water  District  serves  30  cities  and  towns.  Other  cities  have  their  own  supply. 

Power,  too,  flows  from  an  enormous  capacity.  Prime  sources  are  Boston  Edison,  N.E. 
Electric  System,  N.E.  Gas  and  Electric  Association,  the  Boston  Gas  Company,  and  the 
Brockton  Edison  Company,  Power  comes  chiefly  from  steam-electric  generating  plants 
stationed  near  heavy  load  centers  which  are  interconnected  within  and  between  utility 
systems. 

The  electric  power  companies  are  now  expanding  their  services,  alert  to  the  area's  great 
new  growth  phase.  Power  companies  in  New  England  estimate  that  by  1970  over  $1 
billion  will  be  expended  to  build  new  facilities. 

Atomic  energy  also  provides  electric  power  for  Greater  Boston.  The  136,000-kilowatt 
Yankee  atomic  electric  plant  at  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  is  a  pioneer  plant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  to  help  assure  abundant  electric  power  for  tomorrow. 


C  L I  M  AT  E 

Greater  Boston's  climate  permits  outdoor  work  the  year  around.  The  area's  average  of 
118  clear  days  yearly  is  higher  than  many  other  cities  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Gradual  seasonal  changes  provide  an  always  stimulating  climate  with  no  dry  or  rainy 
seasons. 


INDUSTRIAL  FACILITIES 


The  powerful  growth  of  suburban  industrial  parks  around  Route  128 
and  other  Greater  Boston  expressways  is  only  part  of  the  broad  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  The  in-town  New  York 
Streets  section,  with  a  $7  million  newspaper  building  and  other  new 
industrial  plants  already  built,  demonstrates  that  prime  industrial  land 
can  still  be  found  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Other  planned  industrial  parks 
are  being  located  there  or  in  Cambridge,  just  across  the  Charles  River, 
and  in  other  advantageous  sites.  In  one  recent  year  alone,  three  Greater 
Boston  plants  were  among  the  10  top  plants  in  the  nation,  in  the  annual 
selection  made  by  Factory  magazine. 

Forty-three  industrial  parks  are  now  situated  within  the  Greater  Boston 
area,  together  with  thousands  of  individual  manufacturing  plants  in 
downtown  or  suburban  locations.  Thirty-one  new  plants  were  announced 
and  formalized  by  permits  in  a  recent  six-month  period. 
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RESEARCH   AND  DEVELOPMENT 

An  immense  investment  to  advance  iiunian  welfare,  commerce,  industry,  and  national 
defense  now  makes  Greater  Boston  a  world  leader  in  research  and  development. 
"Research  Row,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  and  many  facilities  along  Route  128 
and  at  other  locations  include  all  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  engineering,  medi- 
cine, social  sciences  and  others.  There  is  ever-increasing  research  in  space  technology, 
nucleonics-  and  electronics.  Private  industry  in  the  area  spends  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
for  applied  research  and  development. 
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The  first  nuclear  research  reactor  designed 
for  the  research  program  on  materials  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Ordinance  Corps  is  now  in  'critical' 
status  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  Scores  of 
laboratories  are  working  full  time  to  help  gain 
the  conquest  of  space  for  the  free  world.  Nose 
cones,  propulsion  systems,  re-entry  materials, 
and  a  system  for  transmitting  high  frequency 
radio  waves  from  the  earth  to  orbiting  space 
platforms  are  among  current  projects.  More 
direct  and  indirect  space  research  programs 
are  centered  in  Greater  Boston  than  in  almost 
any  other  area  in  the  United  States. 

New  England  industry  also  sponsors  important  applied  and 
theoretical  research  projects  at  Greater  Boston  colleges  and 
universities.  Among  these  is  the  country's  first  nuclear  tech- 
nology course  for  the  training  of  nuclear  engineering  tech- 
nicians at  Wentworth  Institute.  A  $9  million  laboratory  and 
a  center  for  Earth  Sciences  is  located  at  M.I.T.,  and  Harvard 
University  is  investing  millions  of  dollars  in  new  facilities  for 
research-teaching. 
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CONVENTION  FACILITIES 


With  its  historic  sites  and  varied  entertainment, 
its  restaurants  and  100  hotels  and  motels,  Greater 
Boston  is  a  top  U.S.  convention  mecca,  booking  at 
least  one  convention  every  day.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands attending  these  conventions  spend  an  es- 
timated $25  million  or  more  annually. 
A  $12  million  Municipal  Auditorium,  under  construc- 
tion in  the  Back  Bay  Prudential  Center,  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  the  space  needs  of  95%  of  the 
large  conventions  held  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  The  Auditorium  will  seat  at  least  6,700 
people  and  will  also  have  an  exhibition  area  of  at 
least  150,000  square  feet.  The  floor  will  seat  4,000 
persons;  the  balcony,  1,800;  meeting  rooms,  2,450; 
and  a  small  auditorium  will  hold  900  persons  — a 
total  of  9,150.  Closed  circuit  TV  will  be  available  in 
the  Municipal  Auditorium. 

Members  of  organizations  visiting  Boston  spend 
many  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  services  other 
than  hotels,  taxis,  restaurants,  and  entertainment; 
the  market  for  all  types  of  souvenirs  and  other 
products  prized  by  visitors  is  extremely  large. 


BOSTON'S  FUTURE: 


UNLIMITED 


Horizons  move  ever  outward  as  Boston  and  its  thriving 
family  of  cities  and  towns  grasp  the  reality  of  their  far- 
reaching  market  potential. 

That  potential  is  this  major  American  community's  highly 
efficient  transportation  system,  soaring  construction,  and 
skilled  labor  resources.  That  potential  is  its  diverse  and 
vigorous  manufacture  — its  financial  strength  — its  edu- 
cational and  cultural  life  that  gives  vitality  to  industry  and 
to  the  individual. 

Greater  Boston  grows.  Greater  Boston  moves  swiftly  for- 
ward. There  is  an  air  of  expectancy  and  high  promise  here 
—  and  of  high  reward  for  those  who  share  in  the  adventure 
of  tomorrow. 


The  White  Fund  building  will  face  historic 
Boston  Common  across  Tremont  Street. 
Soon  to  be  built,  the  structure  will  house 
apartments  and  offices,  with  specialty  retail  shops 
at  street  level.  A  special  elevator,  open  to 
view  on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  will  ascend 
to  the  25th  floor  serving  a  rooftop  restaurant 
and  heated  swimming  pool. 


The  48-acre  Charles  River  Park  apartment 
development  has  completed  the  first  of  five 
neighborhood  areas.  The  completed  section 
includes  eighteen  town  houses,  a  24-story  tower 
and  a  17-story  tower.  Tenants  enjoy  spacious 
terraced  apartments  and  lovely  gardens  and 
plazas  just  a  few  minutes  from  Boston's 
downtown  shopping  areas. 


Rising  majestically  above  Prudential  Center, 
now  under  construction,  is  the  52  story  Tower 
building.  The  complex  surrounding  it  will 
include  a  bank,  restaurants  and  shops,  with 
service  roads  and  landscaped  setting.  Also 
located  in  the  center  will  be  a  $12  million 
civic  auditorium  and  a  1040-room  hotel. 
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In  the  planning  stage  is  this  proposal  for 
development  of  Boston's  80-acre  waterfront 
area.  Real  estate  and  planning  specialists 
forecast  great  rebuilding  and  new  business 
possibilities  for  the  extensive  waterfront  section 
of  the  city.  One  possible  focal  point  would 
be  a  major  marina  development. 


Greater  Boston  welcomes  new  industrial,  commercial,  and  cultural  energy  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  from  within  its  own  community.  Complete  and  thorough 
information  about  any  specific  aspect  of  the  Greater  Boston  area  will  be  made  avail- 
able promptly  on  inquiry  to  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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